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UNCLE SAM’S NEPHEWS 


HERE are many communities of peoples living under the American flag 
oy couse continental United States. In speaking or writing of these com- 
munities, you have to be careful what you call them. They don’t like to be 
called “possessions” or “dependencies.” Some of the big ones are rated as 
“territories.” We hope it's all right to call all of them “Uncle Sam’s Nephews.” 
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Keystone 
PROUDLY SHE WAVES over a tiny coral 
reef called Howland Island in the South Pacific 
Ocean. Uncle Sam took possession of this deserted 
island in 1935, simply by sending a small group of 
Department of Commerce employees to live there. 
The island, along with several others nearby. was 
wanted as an air base. It was Howland that 
Amelia Earhart was trying to reach when she was 
forced down, never to be heard from again. 





THE CHINA CLIPPER (below)  stop- 
ping at Manilla on her 8,682-mile flight from 
San Francisco to Hong Kong. First stop is 
Honolulu; then Midway, Wake, Guam, Ma- 
Pan American Press Photonilla, Hong Kong. There's a trip for you! 
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THROW-NET FISHING is ac primitive 
type of fishing still practiced by some of the 
native Hawaiians. The fisherman first sights 
the fish, then casts the net. The edges of the 
net are weighted so as to entrap the fish. 
















THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL: Photo below shows the Washington, largest 
ship of the United States Lines, passing through a lock in the link between the Pacific and the 
Atlantic oceans. Note electric donkey engines which tow the ship through the lock. 


THE HULA is a graceful Hawaiian dance 
in which the hands and arms play an impor- 
tant part. For further comment on the hula 
see article on page 4. Also see page 15 for 
letter from Hawaiian pupils on the subject of 
Eleanor Powell's distortion of the hula in the 
recent motion picture, “Honolulu.” 
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Name the island territories or 
possessions of the United States. 
Oh, that’s easy, you say. 
All right, try it. 
So you start out—Puerto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines— 
ah—er—oh, yes, the Virgin Islands 
..- hmmm... Alaska.... 

Just a minute, we said ISLANDS. 

Oh, well, then, if you insist. Now 
let’s see—out there in the Pacific... 
there are those little bitty islands 
where the China Clipper stops... 
oh, yes, Midway, Wake, and Guam. 
Hooray. There you are! 

There WHO is? You’re only start- 
ing. 

No, no. I’m stopping. That’s all 
there are. 

That’s what you think. Did you 
ever hear about Wilkes, Peale, Mar- 
cus, Cure, Christmas, Palmyra, 
Swains, Jarvis, Johnston, Howland, 
Baker, Canton, and Enderbury? 

Really, are these ours—America’s? 

Yes, indeed, Old Glory flies over 
each and every one. Two of them— 
Canton and Enderbury—fly both the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, 
That’s because Great Britain and the 
U.S. A. are partners in ownership. 


| NFORMATION PLEASE! 


Map of Our Own 


Shall we get out our map and look 
up all these islands? 

No use, most maps don’t show them 
all. So we have drawn a special map 
of our own, with numbers marking 
the places flying the American flag. 

Many of these islands were unin- 
habited until our Government es- 
tablished airplane bases on their 
shores. 

Several of the islands have been 
acquired only within the last few 
years. Canton and Enderbury were 
“signed up” in 1938, in a treaty with 
Great Britain. We annexed Cure in 
1936. 

Most of the other islands have been 
claimed simply because no other na- 
tion happened to be interested in 
them at the time. 


Midway Acquired in 1867 

Our first island possession, outside 
our own coastal waters, was Midway, 
which we acquired in 1867. Its two 
square miles was a small beginning. 
The Hawaiian group, annexed in 
1898, amounted to 64,006 square 
miles. 

As a result of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War we acquired Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines in 1899. 
There are more than 7,000 islands in 
the Philippine group, occupying over 
114,000 square miles. The Filipinos 
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(1) Hawaiian Islands. (2) Necker. (3) Gard- 
ner. (4) Midway. (5) Wake. (6) Guam. 
(7) Marcus. (8) Johnston. (9) Palmyra. (10) 
Baker. (11) Howland. (12) Christmas. (13) 
Jarvis. (14) Samoan Islands. (15) Cure. 
(16) Philippine Islands. (17) Puerto Rico. 
(18) Virgin Islands. (19) Swains. (20) and 
(21) are included for your amusement.” 


ISLANDS of the U.S. A. 


How Many Can You Name? 


are now almost completely self-gov- 
erning. In 1945, they will become en- 
tirely independent of the U. S. A.., if 
they still want to be. 

The 76 square miles of Samoa be- 
came American in 1904 as a result of 
a three-way treaty with Great Brit- 
ain and Germany. In 1904, we in- 
terrupted our collection of islands 
long enough to separate the Republic 
of Panama from Colombia and make 
a treaty with that nation for the 
Canal Zone. 

In 1917, fearful that Germany 
would set up a naval base in the Dan- 
ish West Indies, we paid Denmark 
$25 million for the Virgin Islands. At 
the time, we were at war with Ger- 
many. 

What part of our Government is 
responsible for supervising the ter- 
ritories and island possessions? 

No single branch is in charge of all 
of them. 


The Department of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, secretary, is respon- 
sible for Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
also Alaska. The War Department is 
in charge of the Canal Zone. 

The Secretary of the Navy is re- 
sponsible for affairs in Samoa and 
Guam. The Department of Commerce 
is in charge of the small islands used 
only as air bases. 

Of course, many other Govern- 
ment bureaus have a hand in the 
running of the Territories and pos- 
sessions. They help there, just as 
they help the 48 states on the main- 
land. 

Various bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture do a great deal 
of work on the islands. 





*20 and 21 on the above map are (if you 
haven't guessed them already )—Long Island, 
site of the New York World's Fair; and 
Treasure Island, San Francisco, site of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
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American Can Co, 


PINEAPPLES are planted, not from seeds, but from crowns and shoots from the plant. 
Photo above shows a field being planted. Note strips of heavy paper, which hold the moisture 
in the earth. (A) Picking up the plant. (B) Stabbing the hole. (C) Inserting plant into the earth. 





Pan Pacific Pre b 


22 MONTHS alter planting. the field looks like this. Photo shows picker in action. 
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American Can Co. 


AT THE CANNERY, the pineapples are peeled and sliced by machinery. Girls 


inspect the slices and pack them into cans. Hawaii produces 80 per cent of world’s pineapple. 
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ALOHA, 
HAWAITI 


Many RacesRepresented 
Among People of Hawaii 


OST of us here in the States 
have less to learn about 
Hawaii than we have to for- 

get. ; 

We have to forget that Hawaiian 
girls wear grass skirts. You never 
see a Hawaiian in a grass skirt, un- 
less she is going to a costume party, 
or is going to give a dancing exhibi- 
tion for tourists. 

We have to forget that the hula is 
a dance of hip-wiggling. Certainly it 
is far removed from tap-dancing, 
which was the way Eleanor Powell 
did it in the movie Honolulu. (See 
letter from a Hawaiian reader on 
page 15. Also see photograph of a 
hula dancer on page 2.) 

The hula is a graceful and digni- 
fied dance, in which the arms and 
hands play the most important part. 
Some forms of the hula are danced 
while the dancers are sitting down 
with their legs folded underneath 
them. 

We have to forget about the uku- 
lele. Hawaiians don’t sit on a beach 
all day, strumming ukuleles. Nor is 
their favorite water-sport surf- 
board riding. The travelogue at your 
movie theatre may show young and 
handsome Hawaiians at Waikiki 
Beach riding the waves on surf- 
boards But very few of the people 
of Hawaii have the opportunity to 
engage in this acrobatic water-sport. 


The People of Hawaii 


Who are the Hawaiians, anyhow? 
And what do they do? 

Most of them are not Hawaiians at 
all. That is, they are not descendants 
of the native Hawaiian people. 

Of the 411,485 people now living 
in the Hawaiian Islands, only 62,135 
are full-blooded Hawaiians, or part- 
Hawaiian. 

The following table gives the pop- 
ulation by racial groups: 


GUGIEEE ccc cccicccs 153,539 
CE ae wan cane 106,999 
Hawaiian and part- 

Hawaiian ........-. 62,135 
errr rr. 52,810 
NN A ere 28,380 
PE in on dna e eat 6,707 
CREE veces secenecn 915 

411,485 
*Aloha (pronounced a-loe-ha, with the 


first a pronounced as in bat; the last as in 
haw). Aloha means literally love, but it has 
become a word of common greeting. In- 
stead of saying “good morning,” try saying 
“aloha.” 

Hawaii is pronounced Ha-wy-ee, with the 
accent on wy. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 














A MODERN JUNIOR HIGH in» Honolulu. 
This school, completed in 1931, has an enroll- 
ment of 1,900 students, 18 of whom you can 
see strolling on the campus (photo above). 


The Caucasians include Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, and Puerto Ricans. 
The American whites in Hawaii are 
included in the “others” group. 

Certainly, the most important 
thing to keep in mind about Hawaii 
today is that a great variety of peo- 
ple are living there together in peace. 
The people of Hawaii are proud of 
this accomplishment, and they have 
a right to be. They are setting an ex- 
ample for the world. 

Uncle Sam himself shares in this 
pride. It has been through the lead- 
ership of the United States Govern- 
ment that kindliness toward’s “the 
other fellow’s race and face” has 
been encouraged in Hawaii 


Proud to be Americans 


The people of Hawaii are proud to 
be Americans. More than 82 per cent 
of them are American citizens. All 
the native Hawaiians, and those who 
are of part Hawaiian blood, became 
American citizens at birth. The oth- 
ers became citizens by applying for 
citizenship. Their children automati- 
cally become citizens at birth. 

Many different languages are 
heard in Hawaii, but English is used 
in the schools, and is the common 
means of communication. 

What do the people of Hawaii do? 
Over 60 per cent of them depend on 
the sugar and pineapple industries for 
their living. Their dependence on two 
crops has made a lopsided develop- 
ment of Hawaiian agriculture. It has 
had its effect on the Territory’s food 
supply, schools, social life, defenses, 
and labor. Here’s how. 

With so much land taken up by 
pineapple and suger, much food must 
be brought in by ship. A war-time 
naval blockade or a strike on the docks 
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of San Francisco, Seattle, and Los An- 
geles would send prices sky-high. Ac- 
tual starvation might appear when the 
50-day reserve of food was gone. 

To cultivate the plantations requires 
a great deal of field labor. But the peo- 
ple who have worked in the fields have 
not liked it well enough to have their 
children work there. They prepared 
their children for city jobs. Their de- 
sertion of the fields has forced planters 
to hire a new crew of field labor with 
each generation. More Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Puerto 
Ricans were brought to Hawaii. With 
new groups coming in all the time, lan- 
guage difficulties mounted. 

To overcome these conditions, the 
main thing to do was to get young peo- 
ple to stay on the farm, and take a 
pride in farming as a career. This 





Pan Pacitic Press Bureau 








Ewing Gailoway 
SUGAR! But it looks like a forest fire. Well, it was. Or, rather, it was a sugarcane-field 
fire. (Say that fast, and see what comes of it!) Instead of stripping the stalks off the cane. 
growers set fire to the field. The stalks burn, but the cane itself—trich in juice, which contains 
the sugar—does not burn. Photo shows field hands cutting the cane after the burn-off. 


would keep down the demand for im- 
migrants. The U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture is encouraging Hawaiian 
farmers to grow other crops besides 
sugar cane and pineapples. Many plan- 
tation laborers are now operating their 
own truck farms. The schools are win- 
ning the struggle over language diffi- 
culties. Owners of the big pineapple 
and sugar cane plantations are im- 
proving the housing, the recreational 
areas, and working conditions for their 
employees. The 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America have attracted 
many Hawaiian farm boys and girls to 
their activities 

Life in the Territory of Hawaii is, 
and always has been, far better than 
in most parts of the world. But that 
does not stop the people of Hawaii 
from trying to make it better 
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PUERTO RICO 


Its Name Means “Rich Port” 


FTER Columbus 
Spain from his visit to 
Puerto Rico in 1493, Queen 

Isabella asked him what island 
looked Columbus crumpled a 
piece of paper, tossed it on the table, 


returned to 


the 


] Ly 
LiKe 


and replied “It looks like this.” 
One hundred miles long and 35 

miles wide Puerto Rico is a moun- 

tainous and hilly land, with wide, 


rich valleys where sugar cane, coffee 
tropical fruits, and tobacco thrive 
The Spaniards called the island 
Puerto Rico (rich port) because of its 
good soil and the gold that lay in the 
hills. Spain, in pos of the 
Indian natives into 
gold out of the hills 
rebelled 


session 
forced the 
get tne 


Frequently the natives 


gainst this treatment. But the Span- 
sh strength was too much for them 
Harsh treatment, warfare, and dis 
ease gradually wiped out the native 
population. In their place, the Span- 
iards brought Negri laves from 
Africa 

Today, about 75 per cent of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico are of Spanish 
blood; about 20 per cent are mulatto 


(of mixed Spanish and Negro blood); 
and about 5 per cent are Negro They 
all citizens of the United States 


alt 

Uncle San ince gaining control of 
the island as a result of the Spanish- 
American war, has not always been a 


He has 
building schools, 
building for 


good friend of Puerto Ricans 


done good works by 


figt 


NEW SCHOOLS are helping Puerto 


Rico on her way to a happier life. Of Spanish 
blood, Puerto Ricans are a naturally gay. 
courteous, courageous people. Note that the 
children dress the same as their fellow-Ameri- 
cans in the States. 


ting disease houses 
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ome poor families, and building roads. 


But this has not been enough to 
lift 750,000 of Puerto Rico’s 1,720,000 
people out of poverty. Where has 
Uncle Sam failed to be a “good 
uncle?’ 

To this question, not all Puerto 
Ricans give the same answer. Most 


of them realize that the population 
is too large for the island to sustain 
all the people through farming only. 
Many Puerto Ricans say that factories 


are needed, so that they can turn 
their own raw materials into things 
to use and sell. 

Too much of the land has been 


planted to sugar cane, coffee, and to- 


bacco. These are “cash crops,” grown 
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THE FIGHT ON DISEASE is a major 


step in the reconstruction of Puerto Rico. Photo 
above shows new hospital in the city of Ponce. 
Each of the three sections has 100 beds. Two- 
story building at the right is nurses’ home. 


for shipment and sale to the United 
States. And a great deal of this sugar, 
coffee and tobacco land is owned by 


banks and corporations in the States 
Puerto Ricans are brave, strong 
liberty-loving people. Given a fair 


chance, they believe they could make 
their island hum with activity 

To sum up, Puerto Rico’s 
major needs right now: (1) Factories, 
so that jobs can be given to young 
Puerto Ricans after they leave the 
good schools which are training them; 
(2) opportunity for other Puerto 
Ricans to farm land of their own; (3) 
more schools, more new houses, and 
better health and medical facilities for 
all the people 


here are 





Isiand Posse 


Division of Territories and 


the Interior ssions 
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THE POLISH “CORRIDOR” 


Hitler Demands Return 
Of the City of Danzig 


At the end of the World War, one of 
the penalties placed upon Germany by 
the victorious Allies was the loss of a 
strip of land, 20 miles wide, that be- 
came known as the Polish “Corridor.” 

Corridor is a word which means pas- 
sageway. Poland, which gained its in- 
dependence from Russia as a result of 
the World War, wanted a passageway 
to the Baltic Sea. 

So the Allies took this strip of land 
from Germany and gave it to Poland. 
The city of Danzig, a port on the Bal- 
tic, is in this “Corridor.” But the 
Allies decided that to give Dan- 
zig, with its German population, 


Germany sent troops into the Corri- 
dor. Poland also ordered the mobiliza- 
tion of her army. 

Poland felt able to take this strong 
stand because Great Britain and 
France have promised Poland that 
they will fight on Poland’s side. Poland 
alone would be no match for Germany. 

Besides the Free City of Danzig, Po- 
land has a port all her own on the Bal- 
tic. It is at the town of Gydnia. There, 
after the World War, Poland built an 
excellent port. The two ports—Danzig 
and Gydnia are within twelve miles of 
each other. 

Why doesn’t Poland let ‘Germany 


GERMANY DIVIDED BY “CORRIDOR” 


might flare up overnight. Great Brit- 
ain and France have promised to rush 
to Poland’s aid. It would be a danger- 
ous situation. 

Some observers are saying that 
Great Britain and France would not be 
willing to go to war just to save Dan- 
zig. They say that Great Britain and 
France will urge Poland to talk the 
matter over with Germany, and try to 
settle the matter without a war. 

These efforts on the part of Great 
Britain and France are called “ap- 
peasement.” They try to appease Hit- 
ler (calm him down by giving him 
what he wants). They appeased him 
in the Czecho-Slovakia trouble. But 
their appeasement only made Hitler 
want more. Hitler broke his promise, 
and completely wiped Czecho - Slo- 
vakia off the map. 

Hitler, if he is convinced that Great 
Britain and France mean to carry out 
their promise to help Poland, may de- 
cide not to risk a war to gain Danzig. 

Now Russia may join the Brit- 
ish - French - Polish alliance. If 
Russia does, the lineup against 


























to Poland would be risky busi- 1c SEA wry Germany will be a mighty one. 

ness. Still, Poland wanted a port 2 part DANZIG Ant Germany could not hope to win 
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was decided to make Danzig a = P 
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is known as East Prussia. A Ger- 
man, wanting to go from one sec- 
tion to another by automobile or 
railroad, must pass through the 
Polish Corridor. 


Hitler’s Demands 


Now Chancellor Hitler of Germany 
is demanding that certain changes be 
made which would give Germany some 
control over the Corridor. 

Here are the two main demands 
Hitler is now making: (1) the return 
of Danzig to Germany; (2) the right 
to build a highway and a railroad 
across the Corridor, for which Hitler 
is asking a strip of land 25 kilometers 
wide (15.5 miles). 

Chancellor Hitler made these de- 
mands in a speech on April 28th. This 
speech was 2 hours and 17 minutes 
long. Hitler made it in reply to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter. In his letter, 
President Roosevelt asked Germany 
and Italy to promise not to attack any 
more European nations. (See the ar- 
ticle, “The President’s ‘Surprise’ Let- 
ter” on page 10 of the April 29th Ju- 
nior Scholastic.) 

Is Poland willing to give Hitler what 
he demands? No. Poland has already 
warned Hitler not to try to seize Dan- 
zig or any part of the Corridor. Poland 
made it clear that she would fight if 
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Junior Scholastic map by Kate 
THIS MAP shows how the northeastern section of Ger- 


many is separated from the main part by a strip of Poland 
known as the Polish Corridor. 


have Danzig and the railway and road- 
way across the Corridor? 

Poland might be willing to let Ger- 
many have these except for one rea- 
son: Poland doesn’t trust Germany. 
Poland believes that Germany would 
not stop with Danzig, but would soon 
demand control of the whole Corri- 
dor. Even Gydnia, Poland’s own port, 
would then be lost. 

And if Germany should get control 
of the Corridor, she would be in a 
strong position to make more and more 
demands on Poland. Gradually Poland 
might become no more than Ger- 
many’s slave. 

For nearly 200 years Poland was just 
such a “slave state.” Patriotic Poles 
plotted and dreamed of governing 
themselves again, as they did from 
1386 to 1772, when Poland was one of 
Europe’s great powers. 

The question that is now keeping 
Europe jittery is: If Poland finally says 
“no” to Hitler’s demands, will Hitler 
start a war to get what he wants? 

If Hitler should order German troops 
to enter Danzig and seize the city in 
the name of Germany, a European war 


Read the article here. 


Tracy Conscription can be extended 
to include other age groups. Dur- 
ing a war, it might be from 18 to 
45, as it was in the United States 
during the World War. Nations 
cannot depend on volunteers to build 
an army in war time. 

Great Britain passed the conscrip- 
tion law in order to let Chancellor Hit- 
ler of Germany know that the British 
are on their toes, ready for any emer- 
gency. 

France, Germany, Italy, and cther 
European nations have had conscrip- 
tion all along. 


WEATHER “NAVY” 


Ships for the Weather Man 


The United States Weather Bureau 
is going to have a fleet of four ships. 
They wil be commissioned to gather 
weather data, which will be of value to 
trans-Atlantic air liners. 

Two of the weather ships will be sta- 
tioned between the Azores and Ber- 
muda, one between the Azores and 
England; and a fourth off the southern 
shore of Iceland. 





*WORDS TO THE 
(kon-skrip-shun), noun. The compulsory en- 
listment of citizens for service in the army 
or navy. In America during the World War 
it was called the draft. From the Latin con- 
scribere, “to enroll.”’ 


WISE. Conscription 
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CHINA’S NEW ROAD 


Being tested by rains 


One of China’s greatest achievements 
of the war against Japan is the com- 
pletion of a 1,400-mile military supply 
road from Chungking, on the Yangtze 
River, to Lashio, in Burma. (See map 
at right.) 

Under the best of conditions, build- 
ing a 1,400-mile stretch of road in one 
year is no snap. Consider what the 
Chinese builders were up against. 

First, Japan was waging a war on 
China. Second, the road had to be built 
fast, because China sorely needed it 
as a means of bringing supplies to her 
army. 

Third, and most remarkable, the 
road had to be made by primitive 
methods, without modern road-build- 
ing machinery. 


The Job Is Completed 
160,000 Chinese coolies, under 200 
engineers, set to work, and they fin- 
ished the road. They used big stone 
rollers to level the surface. These roll- 
ers were cut out of roadside cliffs, and 
chipped smooth by hand instruments. 
Bullock carts, instead of trucks, car- 
ried the materials. Picks and scoops, 
instead of dynamite and steam shov- 

els, cleared away the obstacles. 
Now the road is undergoing its first 
big test since it was finished. A four- 
months’ 


rainy season has begun in 
south China. It rains and rains and 


rains. Thousands of coolies have been 
stationed in camps along the road to 


repair washouts and slides 


A Dip-the-Dips 
The road crosses a series of plateaus 
separated by deep valleys. Sometimes 
it soars above the clouds. At one place 
it dips from an elevation of 7,500 feet 
to 2,500 feet, crosses a steel bridge, and 
zigzags back up to 7,500 feet again. At 


present it is only 24 feet wide. but it is 
being broadened to 30 feet 

Almost all of China’s munitions en- 
ter the country by this path. Ameri- 
Can-made trucks are used in trans- 


porting supplies over the highway. 


EX-KING OF SPAIN 


He gets his property back 

Spain’s last King, Alfonso XIII, who 
was exiled from Spain in 1934 when the 
Spanish Republic was formed, has just 
been given back his property in Spain. 
General Franco, Spain’s dictator 
pul an ena to the 


who 
Spanish Republic, 
issued the order to return to Alfonso 
all the property that had been taken 
away from him and about 20 members 
of his family 

An arrival in New York last week, on 
the French liner Normandie, was Juan 
Negrin, head of the Spanish Republ> 
can Government at the time it lost con- 
trol of Spain to General Franco 

Mr. Negrin is on his way to Mexico, 
and plans to return to Europe in about 
a month. 
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N. ¥. Times map 
China’s new 1,400-mile highway from Lashio 
in Burma to Chungking is shown by the 
double line on map above. Supplies come by 
ship to Rangoon. Then they are transported to 
the highway by two routes: by rail to Lashio 
(1); and by steamer up the Irrawaddy River 
to Bhamo (2). An old road connects Bhamo 
to the new highway. 


Sets Up Dictatorship 


It is nothing unusual for a South 
American country to be governed by 
dictatorship, rather than democracy. 
But it is unusual for the dictator to 
come out and say frankly that he is a 
dictator. That is what the President of 
Bolivia has just done. 

Lieut. Col. German Busch has been 
President of Bolivia for the past year 
and a half. As President, he headed a 
government that also included a con- 
gress. But last week, President Busch 
disbanded the congress, and announced 
that he would henceforth rule Bolivia 
as a dictator 

President Busch is a young man as 
national leaders go—he is only 35. He 
is a military man, and took an impor- 
tant part in the war between Bolivia 
and Paraguay that lasted six years 
(between 1930 and 1936). These two 
countries were fighting for control of 
a region known as the Gran Chaco. 

As it often happens following a war, 
the army takes control of the govern- 
ment. This happened with both Para- 
guay and Bolivia, following their war. 

A leader, who has the support of the 
army, can usually have his own way. 
He can overthrow the existing govern- 
ment because he has the strength of 
the army behind him. 

This is not democracy’s way of doing 
things, but it is a method that has been 
used since the dawn of history, and is 
still being used. Today we call it dic- 
tatorship. 


RUSSIAN FLIGHT 


It ends in a mishap 


To signal Russia’s share in the open- 
ing of the New York World’s Fair last 
Sunday, two Russian aviators left 
Moscow on April 27th, intending a 
non-stop flight to the Fair. For 17 hours 
they traveled on a fairly direct line, 
4,000 miles, until they were off the 
coast of New Brunswick, Canada. 

They were at an altitude of 27,000 
feet, when suddenly things began go- 
ing wrong. First, the pilot in command, 
Brig. Gen. Vladimir Kokkinaki, faint- 
ed from lack of oxygen. Then the com- 
pass liquids froze. On top of this the 
radio reception became so poor that 
Major Mikhail Gordienko, in command 
of the ship now that his superior had 
fainted, could not pick up directions. 

In view of these difficulties, and his 
fear that Kokkinaki might be in a 
critical condition, Gordienko decided 
to seek a landing. He deliberately kept 
the undercarriage of the machine re- 
tracted in its flying position, so that if 
the landing happened to be on a rough 
terrain, the machine might not be 
tripped up. 


Land in a Marsh 


The landing was made in a half- 
frozen marsh, near Miscou Island. The 
ship remained upright in making the 
unusual landing, but the shakeup 
aroused Kokkinaki. The two men took 
stock of their situation, and soon saw 
that their ship was stuck fast in the 
marsh. 

Presently a fisherman, who had seen 
the strange sight, came alongside, and 
offered to guide the flyers to the light- 
house at Miscou, nine miles away. From 
this point they were able to communi- 
cate with New York. Rescue planes set 
out from various points in Canada, but 
the one on which they were brought to 
New York was the plane of Commo- 
dore Harold Vanderbilt, a New York 
millionaire, who offered his plane for 
the journey. It is one of the fastest 
transport planes in the world 

The Vanderbilt plane with the res- 
cued Russian flyers arrived in New 
York, Sunday night, April 30, at 10:30 
o’clock. Next day they went to the New 
York World’s Fair, to be officially re- 
ceived e 


Puerto Rico to Serve 
in Defense of Canal 


Because of its strategic position in 
the Caribbean Sea, Puerto Rico plays 
an important part in the plans of the 
U.S. War Department in the defense of 
the Panama Canal. 

The War Department last Monday 
announced that Puerto Rico will now 
be made a separate military depart- 
ment by itself. It had formerly been 
part of the Second Corps Area, which 
included other parts of the United 
States. 

The War Department plans to estab- 
lish an air base at Puerto Rico, as part 
of the plans for strengthening the 
island in a military way. 
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President Announces 
Reorganization Plans 


President Roosevelt has given Con- 
gress his plans for reorganizing many 
branches of the Government. A bill 
passed by Congress last month, known 
as the Reorganization Bill, empowered 
the President to make these changes. 

The changes are intended to make 
the Government run with greater effi- 
ciency (with less waste of time and 
money). 

The President's plans call for the re- 
organization of 21 bureaus and agen- 
cies of the Government. This reorgan- 
ization will reduce the cost of running 
the Government by $15,000,000 per 
year. 

The President has fought for three 
years to have a Reorganization Bill 
passed by Congress. Last year, Con- 
gress had a bitter fight over it, and 
would not pass the bill the way the 
President wanted it. Finally, in order 
to get some sort of a Reorganization 
Bill passed, the President made 
changes in the bill so that Congress 
would pass it. 


SUBMARINES 


May travel under ice 


Sir Hubert Wilkins, the famous ex- 
plorer, believes he has solved the prob- 
lem of submarine travel in the Arctic 
regions. He has devised a way of melt- 
ing the ice above the submarine, so 
that the ship may come to the surface. 
He plans to use it on his voyage next 
year into Arctic waters. 

Sir Hubert, in explaining the device, 
said: 

“In order that the crew may come to 
the surface for air and the batteries 
may be recharged, I have conceived 
the idea of a retractable funnel, the 
upper rim of which will be electrically 
heated. This heated rim will be shoved 
against the bottom of the ice, which it 
should melt at the rate of one foot a 
minute, and the core of ice so cut will 
be pushed up by an elevator in the fun- 
nel. The crew will follow through the 
Hole. 

“The vessel we have designed,” add- 
ed Sir Hubert, “will have a nose of hard 
rubber to help it to glide under the ice 
without undue friction.” The explorer 
said: “It is an error to believe that the 
waters of this region are covered by 
icebergs hundreds of feet deep. Ob- 
servations show that the ice seldom ex- 
tends below the surface for depths of 
more than 15 feet, and the sea is three 
miles deep.” 


NO STATUES, PLEASE! 


The President prefers schools 

“No statues, please!” President 
Roosevelt ‘begged Puerto Ricans last 
month, when they announced they 
were going to build a Roosevelt monu- 
ment. “Instead, put the money into a 
school, a hospital, or a library,” he 
urged. 
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Whoops, M’‘ladies, 
We Go for a Spin! 


Hold tight! Sit tight! Foo-ra de-ack- 
a-sa-ki. Want a nice ride, Mama? 


What have we here, a new song! No, 
this time it’s a new car. We show you a 
photograph of it above, presenting, be- 
sides the car, four good-looking mod- 
els 

What is this surprise package of an 
automobile? It is called the Crosley, 
because it is the dream, the design, the 
invention, and the product of a man 
named Powel Crosley, Jr., who is well 
known as a manufacturer of radios and 
refrigerators. 

Mr. Crosley has long dreamed of 
manufacturing a car, to sell at low cost, 
and to operate on a minimum amount 
of gasoline. 

Now he says he aas it, and he is 
ready to take orders for the Crosley 
car in two models: a 2-passenger con- 





vertible* coupe, and a 4- passenger 
convertible sedan (shown in photo 
above). Price $325. The car is 10 feet 
long from bumper to bumper, with a 
wheelbase* of 80 inches. 

The engine is an aviation type, four 
cycles*, two cylinders. It is air-cooled 
by a suction blower on the fly-wheel. 
The whole car weighs 925 pounds, and 
its gasoline tank holds only four gal- 
lons. 

“But it is big enough,” said Mr. Cros- 
ley, “because on four gallons you can 
go 200 miles.” 

The only other American car in this 
price class is the Bantam, manufac- 
tured at Butler, Pa. The Crosley is be- 
ing made at Richmond, Indiana. 





* Wheelbase is the distance from the center 


of the front wheel to the center of the rear 
wheel on one side of the car. 

Four cycles means the number of times the 
piston in the cylinder changes direction for 


every explosior 
Convertible means that you fold down the 
top and make an open car. 





BUSY BEAVERS 


They control floods 


A band of 200 beavers will be work- 
ing for the U. S. Government this sum- 
mer. They are being taken to points 
along the headwaters of the Huerfano 
and Cuchara rivers in Huerfano Coun- 
ty, Colorado, where they will aid in 
flood control work. 

Game Warden H. G. Bayne said that 


the animals aid in checking flash 
floods, which carry away soil. 
“When their dams eventually fill 


with silt,” he said, “the beavers move 
down stream, where they continue 
their constructive work in a new cycle. 

“In five years the use of beavers will 
provide a self-supporting means of 
flood control, erosion and conservation 
in this region,” he said. 





NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE of Junior 
Scholastic will have special photo- 
graphs and articles on “Our National 
Capital.” 


NEW N.L.R.B. MEMBER 


Dr. Leiserson appointed 


Dr. William M. Leiserson, a man of 
long experience in employer-employee 
problems, has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to the National Labor 
Relations Board. (For a discussion of 
the work of this board, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, see last 
week’s Junior Scholastic, page 6.) 

Dr. Leiserson was formerly chair- 
man of the National Mediation Board, 
which handles disputes between the 
railroad companies and their em- 
ployees. Dr. Leiserson has done distin- 
guished work in settling railroad labor 
difficulties, and is trusted by both the 
companies and labor. 





COAL SHUT-DOWN. The coa! shut- 
down in the bituminous mines of the 
Appalachian region entered its eighth 
week last Monday. Mine owners and 
miners were still unable to come to an 
agreement. 
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NEWS IN SHORT SNATCHES 


HEROISM 
Cool-headed bus driver 


Heroism is found in everyday places. 
Consider the driver of a schoolbus at 
Concord, Mass., who met death in sav- 
ing the bus-load of 16 children at a 
railroad crossing. 

James H. Finigan, 68-year-old bus 
driver, had started to drive over the 
crossing. A freight train came roaring 
down the tracks. Instead of going for- 
ward, which would have placed the 
tonneau of the bus in the direct path 
of the locomotive, he backed up. He 
alone was killed. 

All the school children of Concord 
attended the funeral to honor the 
memory of a hero. 


MRS. LINDBERGH HERE 
Brings her sons 


Mrs. Anne Morrow Lindbergh, wife 
of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, ar- 
rived on the French liner Champlain 
last week, for a stay in the United 
States while her husband is engaged in 
an aviation survey for the United 
States Army. 

Mrs. Lindbergh brought her two 
sons, Jon and Land. They are staying 
at the home of Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
mother at Englewood, N. J 


SWEET SLEEP 
This time apples get it 

A professor of pomology (growing 
of fruits) at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has developed a new way to put 
fruit to sleep. All you have to do is to 
put the fruit in an air-tight room. The 
fruit develops its own carbon dioxide, 
and is “put to sleep.” This preserves its 
freshness. The amount of carbon diox- 
ide in the air must be controlled so 
that it does not become more than 10 
per cent. Otherwise, the fruit would be 
“smothered” and start drying up fast. 


PULITZER PRIZES 
“The Yearling” wins 

The Yearling was picked as the best 
novel of 1938, and Mrs. Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings was awarded the Pu- 
litzer Prize of $1,000, as the writer of 
this beautiful story of Jody Baxter in 
the Florida scrub country. 

Did you read the parts of The Year- 
ling in Junior Scholastic’s “Florida” 
issue, April 22d? 

The Pulitzer Prize.for the best play 
was awarded to Robert E. Sherwood 
for his Abe Lincoln, which is one of 
the smash hits on Broadway today. 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


ISLANDS OF THE U. S. A. 


of the U.S.A 

G__am Howla__d Ww 
Mi was Marcu 

End rbury Swain__ 

| (Score 2 each. Total 24.) 


peanuts pineapples 


(Score 8 each. Total 16.) 


| Most Puerto Ricans are d 
| Americans, Japanese) 
(Score 20.) 


HAWAIIAN WORDS 


first word in the 
issue where each 


hula (p. 2, col. 1): wiggle, shake, 
(Score 2 each. Total 10.) 





| READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 

you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. 
the blanks, check answers against key on page 16. Don’t look now! 


(I.) In the following list of countries, two have promised to go to 
Poland’s aid in case she is attacked by Germany; a third country would 


probably join with the other two in helping Poland. Which of the 
following countries are these three? 

Italy Spain Great Britain Russia Hungary 

nany France Bolivia Brazil 

(Score 10 each. Total 30.) My Score 


(II.) Fill in the missing letters in the names of the following islands 


Chris 


__lkes Johns__on Bak_or 
mas J rvis Can on 
My Score 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, PUERTO RICO 


(III.) Which two of the following crops are Hawaii's most valuable: 
peaches 


(IV.) Check the correct nationality in the following sentence: 
escendants of (Italians, 


(V.) Check the word in each line which most nearly resembles the 
line. The numbers give the page and column in this 
italicized word is used 


mahalo (p. 12, col. 1): thanks, you’re welcome, hello. 
huhu (p. 12, col. 2): frightened, angry, sad, happy. 
pau (p. 12, col. 2): stop, go, eat, sleep. 

lei (p. 12 col. 3): wreath, hat, cape, glove. 


dance, 


ifter you have filled in | 


| 
| 
Ger- 








plums sugar cane 


My Score 





Greeks, Spaniards, 


My Score 





All of the words are Hawaiian. 


bounce. 
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PANDA PUTS UP BATTLE 


No “baby” he 


A 72-pound baby giant panda, trav- 
eling by plane from San Francisco to 
New York last Monday, caused con- 
siderable trouble during the flight and 
also upon its arrival at the zoo in New 
York. 

The panda is a rare, bear-like ani- 
mal from Chengtu, in far western 
Ch ina. This one, who has temporarily 
been named Bimbo, may be the last to 
come to the United States, because the 
Chinese government has recently for- 
bidden the capture of pandas. 

On the plane, Bimbo bit one of the 
pilots and tore its keeper’s socks to 
shreds. On arrival at the zoo, Bimbo 
successfully resisted the efforts of five 
keepers who for 45 minutes tried to 
examine it. 

“They are really very gentle,” said 
a keeper, but he no sooner had said it 
than Bimbo made a swipe at a pho- 
tographer who wanted a “close-up.” 
The photographer got a little further 
away, and took a “medium.” 

At the zoo Bimbo will have a play- 
mate, after the summer is over. The 
playmate is Pandora, a female panda, 
who is at present on exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair. 


” 





PLAN Now 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 







You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog—just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 


MARTIN 52 — INSTRUMENT Co. 


Elkhart, Indiana 
7 . . 

‘ 4 
.' — Save 5% on Rings & Pins 
elect your Class Ring or Pin NOW, 
® before May 15, for immediate delivery or 
for Fall delivery and deduct 5% from the 
price list in our catalog. This is our offer 
to you for prompt action. Ring shown $1.75 


in Sterling Silver 








\ ~ if you haven't our latest catalog. send for 
no cou it today and take advantage of this money 
Y saving offer. C. K. Grouse Co.. 10 Bruce 


Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Write today for our attractive. tree catalog 


Dept.P METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, WY. 
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UNG out that ‘Standing Room 

Only’ sign for the band con- 

cert yet?” Pop asked Tuck, 

who was stretched out on the living- 

room floor with a mass of tickets, lists, 

and chewed-off pencils in front of him. 

“Oh, I can still let you have four or 

five more,” Tuck came back, quick as 

a flash, and started counting them off 
from a stack marked “unsold.” 

“No, thanks. I was just kidding and 


you know it,’ Pop chuckled. ““Two’s 
enough for Mom and me. But I think 
we'll have to take our supper along in 


a paper bag and go early in order to 
get good seats. That is, if that ‘sold’ pile 
looks as big from down there as it does 
from up here.” 

“Aw, that’s only 87,” said Tuck, not 
liking to brag. “I'll have to sell a lot 
more than that to win the prize. Why, 
last year ‘Icky’ Jones sold 149!” 

“Whew,” Pop whistled in surprise. 

“That's s going some! By the way, what 
is the prize?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Some sort of pin or 
emblem or something. But what makes 
the ticket sale so important this year is 
that we’re trying to make enough 
money to buy uniforms for the band. 
Oh, boy, blue and gold—school colors, 
you know—would sure make slick- 
looking uniforms, wouldn’t they? Of 
course, suits cost a lot, and we may de- 
cide to get just caps with a big ‘J’ and 
gold braid on them. Gold braid would 
be stuff!” 

So that was it. Pop had been wonder- 
ing about this sudden spurt of energy. 
Tuck had never been so enthusiastic 
about ticket-selling before, although 
he was always poking a fistful of tick- 
ets to something-or-other in Pop’s face 
and saying, “Have one?” (This was a 
great joke between them because Pop’s 
favorite card trick began that way!) 

Tuck had practically canvassed the 





Bib tried to snare it, but it rolled all the 
way down to the front of the auditorium! 


entire town during the past week, sell- 
ing tickets right and left. He’d even 
sold some to old Mr. Scroggins, whose 
nickname was “Skinflint” because he 
was so stingy. Tuck knew Mr. Scrog- 
gins would be a tough customer, so 
right off he had offered to throw in a 
good lawn-mowing job, if Mr. Scrog- 
gins would buy three tickets. Old 
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“Skinflint” was so pleased 
with the idea of getting 
something for nothing 
that he bought six! The 
lawn-mowing took a cou- 
ple of hours off Tuck’s 
“selling” time, but six 
tickets —and from Mr. 
Scroggins—was worth it. 
Bib said Tuck deserved 
the prize just for that 
day’s work, because sev- 
eral of the Glee Club girls 
had already tackled Mr. 
Scroggins unsuccessfully. 

Bib was pretty excited 


BIB and TUCK 


Tucker turns in a Championship 
Performance as a Ticket Seller 


about the concert herself. The Jeffer- 
son Girls’ Glee Club was to appear on 
the program and sing “To a Wild 
Rose,” and Bib was one of the front- 
row sopranos, For days now she’d been 
worrying for fear she’d have a bad cold 
and not be able to sing. Tuck told her 
she was acting more like “a tempera- 
mental opera star than a chorus girl,” 
but Bib just laughed. She’d learned 
that the best way to take Tuck’s teas- 
ing was with a laugh. Any signs of ex- 
asperation just egged him on. 

Bib’s expected cold didn’t develop 
though, so the front-row chorus would 
be complete. On the afternoon before 
the concert, Bib was busy pressing her 
white crepe blouse when Tuck dashed 
into the kitchen at 5:30. He was in a 
terrific hurry because he’d just “land- 
ed” a job with Mr. Ding, the band di- 
rector, as usher for the performance. 
He had to bathe and dress, eat, and be 
back at school by 7 o’clock. 


Biv came along later with Mom and 
Pop. The Glee Club’s number was on 
the second half of the program, so she 
could sit in the audience until intermis- 
sion. Tuck got a kick out of ushering 
in the family. He led them down the 
center aisle, Mom first, Bib and Pop 
following. He stopped at a row where 
there were three vacant seats near the 


aisle, but three seats from it. “Is this 
all right?” he asked Mom 
“Yes, thanks,” she replied. and then 


said to the people sitting in the three 
aisle seats, “Will you pardon us, 
please?” 

The Big Boy in the first seat didn’t 
get up, but sort of wheeled his legs 
around, out into the aisle, which al- 
most caused a traffic jam; The Fat 
Lady, sitting next, refused to budge an 
inch, which made it a pretty close 
squeeze, particularly for Pop to get by; 
but the Freckle-faced Boy, sitting in 
the third seat, was very polite. He got 
up, stood back against the seat for 


them to pass, and when Bib said, 
“Thank you,” as she went by, he re- 
plied, “Not at all.” 

“Trudy” Norman, “Dimps” Ritter, 


and some of their crowd were sitting 






Hot-cha Tucker sees himself as 
a “power horn” in the school 


band. 


near the front on the other side of the 
aisle. Trudy kept waving to Bib to 
come on over and sit with them, but 
Bib shook her head. She decided it was 
better to stay put than to disturb peo- 
ple getting in and out. After the con- 
cert started, she was glad she hadn’t 
moved. Trudy and Dimps got the gig- 
gles when one of the horns hit a sour 
note during the “William Tell Over- 
ture.” Those two were always giggling 
or whispering—at the wrong times— 
that’s why everybody called them the 
“Snicker Sisters”! 

In the row behind Trudy and Dimps 
were “Buzz” Newton and his gang. 
They thought it was cute to pull the 
girls’ hair and pop them on the neck 
with spit-balls; they beat time with 
their feet, and used rolled-up programs 
as drumsticks during the band’s play- 
ing of a Sousa march; and at the end 
of it they clapped with cupped hands 
so that their- applause was deafening. 
All this was just to show off for the 
girls; and the funny part about it was 
that the girls didn’t like it a bit. They 
thought it was all very silly. 

Bib was thinking just that, when 
suddenly she felt herself about to 
sneeze. She made a dive for the hand- 
kerchief in her coat pocket, and got it 
to her face in time to cover the sneeze. 
But, of all horrible things, when she 
jerked at her handkerchief, her com- 
pact fell out of her pocket! Bib tried 
to snare it, but it rolled all the way 
down to the front of the auditorium! 
This was during the playing of ‘“‘Rus- 
tle of Spring,” when the music was 
soft, and the compact made a loud clat- 
ter. Bib could have died of embarrass- 
ment. She felt as if millions of eyes 


Turn to page 14 
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PELE VERSUS UNCLE SAM 


A Story of a Hawaiian Girl and a Volcano 


ILA stood by the roadside 
k wrapped in the warm Hawai- 

ian night. But the boy shiv- 
ered. His brown hands clenched in 
his pockets and his brown eyes 
peered over his shoulder in furtive 
misery at the pulsing glow in the 
sky. 

More than a hundred miles away 
on the Kona side of the island of Ha- 
waii, Pele,’ goddess of fire, had de- 
serted her “House” in Kilauea’s? pit. 
And now, because many of her chil- 
dren had abandoned her rites, she 
was venting her wrath in a river of 
molten fire that was making its re- 
lentless way down green slopes to the 
sea. 

Pele is never suddenly devastat- 
ing. When from long silences, she 
emerges in lava and smoke and fire, 
no one considers escape. All, by any 
power at command, hurry to spend 
days and nights watching the chang- 
ing wonder, the awful beauty of the 
fiery pageant. 


A stream of light shot along the 
road in front of Kila and a huge car 
swung around the curve. Kila leaped 
toward it. The car stopped, head- 
lights quivering 

“Hello, there, m’ 
rumbling voice. 

““Ai-yah! Mr. Followe, I not know 
this your car. I got plenty nerve, hold 
up Kona sheriff,” laughed the boy as 
he sprang in. “You go to Hilo?” 

“No. I’ve got to get right back to 
Kona. But I can take you as far as 
Waimea.”’ 

“All right. Mahalo.’ I get ride from 
there. I got to get to Hilo.” Then with 
a troubled sidewise look at his big 
companion, “Special police sent out 
from there. I be special police at lava 
flow.” 

“You?” Ben Followe turned quick- 
ly, the beginning of one of his great 


lad,” shouted a 


laughs well on the way, but sobered 

Pel pronounced Pay iy vith the accent 
ab it the tine each svilable 

Ai tf p uunced Kill-oo-ay-ah. (The 
at i syll is it tal ) 

Smal »>—t} k you. Pronounced mah- 
hah 


By Grace Brooks Conner 


instantly at the look of terrified ap- 
peal in the dog-like brown eyes. 
“That’s no place for a kid, herding 
that bunch of fool tourists all crazy 
to get as close as they can to the ‘real 
red-hot lava.’”’ He drawled it out 
disgustedly. “Or maybe,” with one 
lifted eyebrow, “you’re going to 
guard Pele from their influence.” 

Kila looked back uneasily, as they 
topped a small rise, to where the 
sullen red glow tinged the soft tropi- 
cal sky. 

“Pele sure huhu,’’* he half whis- 
pered. Followe felt him tremble 
against his arm. “She plenty huhu. 
She bust the mountain open. She 
come qu-ee-k down the mountain 
side. She burn all houses, trees, cat- 
tle. She—”’ 

“But look here, Kila. You don’t 
believe in that old lady. You’ve been 
brought up in an American church, 
an American school. Why, kid, you 
stand up every morning and say the 
Flag Salute. That old Pele fairy-tale 
died when the rest of the gods were 
pulled down. And now you talk as if 
she might reach out and grab a fel- 
low by the feet any minute.” 

“I know, Mr. Followe.” The boy’s 
head hung. He poked at a hole in his 
overalls. “All Haoles® say Pele dead 
— teachers — everybody. But,” the 
head came up with a jerk, the eyes 
flashed, “there she is. She come out 
of mountain. Everybody see her.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped the white 
man. “You modern Kanakas® are 
sure one fine dish of hash. Well, what 
are you going to do about it? What if 
the old lady does go on a tear? Do you 
think she’ll go scooting back home 
and pau‘ just because you appear on 
the scene?” 

“No, not for me. I no could do that. 
But—’” 

“But what?” The white man’s eyes 


huhu 


angry. Pronounced hoo-hoo. 
5 Haoles—white people. Pronounced how- 
leez 
® Kanakas Hawaiians (applies only to 
men). Pronounces 1 kah-nah-kahz. 
? pau—stop. Pronounced pow. 


narrowed on the gleaming roa-’ 
ahead. He waited, quietly cautious. 

“Somebody could — stop he 
Somebody Oh, Mr. Followe, yo 
not beén back often since you live: 
here. You remember Leilan: 
pr-e-t-ty little girl—?” The mile 
flew and lurched by under the whee 
while Kila’s halting tale came out. 

Leilani, because her father, he 
mother, “all people” had died, ha 
been taken across the mountains t 
Kona to live with an uncle. Kila hac 
crouched in the corner of the hibiscus 
hedge so that no one should see him 
for hours after the car had taken her 
away. Leilani, always his playfellow, 
had laughed on every breeze and 
pleaded from every shadow in the 
months since she had been gone. 

Now to Kila had come news that no 
white person on the island knew— 
that she had been out on the hills, 
lonely, thinking of him, wishing for 
him, when the rocks under her feet 
had trembled from the wrath born 
in Pele’s mountain. 

As she sank to her knees terrified 
far away she had seen a great ring of 
clouds like a lei*® of huge white flow- 
ers hanging over far-off Kilauea 
Then a pillar of gray steam writhing 
into the shape of a woman had arisen 
from the place of the pit and reached 
for the lei. When she failed she sank 
down once more, and once nore the 
land had rocked to the anger of the 
goddess. 





5 Leilani (wreath of heaven), 
Leilani with the sweet, soft eyes, had 
gone back to tell her uncle that Pele 
wanted her. On the way she had met 
the old Hawaiian Kahuna® who had 
assured her that it had been a sign, 
that the whole island would be de- 
stroyed if she did not save it. How 
many times in the past had devotees 
stayed the wrath of the goddess by 
sacrificing themselves in her fires? 
Of late, in compliance with Haole 
prejudice, the white roosters and 





8 Jei-—wreath of flowers. Pronounced lay. 
* Kahuna—native priest. Pronounced kah- 
hoo-nah. 
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food had been used instead. But was 
Pele forever to be satisfied with less 
than her due? 

“So ‘she start—she go to throw 
herself into that lava flow —an’ I 
know not where, Maybe in car, may- 
be walk. All Hawaiians help her. She 
tabu—what you say ‘holy’—sacri- 
fice to Pele. They hide her, not tell me. 
So I go to get police badge, go to river 
of fire. Maybe I see her. I not let her 
do it. Maybe Pele want her—” the 
voice broke, “but I want her too. She 
just little kid. She only fourteen.” 
His head went down into cupped 
hands. 

Followe cleared his throat. He 
shook his great head, blinking vigor- 
ously. ““‘Didn’t I tell you this is the 
U.S. A.? We'll put a ring around this 
island so tight a lizard couldn’t get 
through. Modern thought doesn’t 
take kindly to burnt offerings. When 
Uncle Sam gets into this—” 

The boy flashed a quick sidewise 
look. 

“Uncle Sam? How he help? He too 
far away!” 

“No, lad, he’s closer than you 
think,” Ben smiled rather grimly. 
“He doesn’t always stay in Washing- 
ton.” 

“Where he?’ The boy glanced 
around in puzzlement, but his look 
came back to Ben. 

“Well, for all practical purposes in 
this case, he’s sitting right beside 
you.” 

The brown eyes regarded him a 
moment, then they gleamed. 

“Ai-yah! I see now, Mr. Followe! 
You—all police—all soldiers do like 
Uncle Sam say, so then you be jus’ 
like Uncle Sam. An’ Uncle Sam help 
me to find Leilani?” 

Ben nodded. 

Kila hugged himself. “I start to 
Hilo for help. I got more now than I 
think. I not know big Uncle Sam help 
jus’ one Kanaka boy.” 








a he stopped in Waimea for Ben 
Followe to write a letter to the head 
of police in Hilo, and Kila, in a hired 
car, sped off around a third of the 
island to deliver it. 

Ben, sweeping around Kona road 
on his third of the circle, planned a 
bad early morning for his few trusted 
lieutenants. Telephone and tele- 
graph? — h’m — native operators. 
Well, the letter to Hilo should start 
something. 

He fiung into his house and loaded 
up, stowed extra revolvers in con- 
venient places. Telephone calls com- 
manded certain sleepy persons to 
appear at once. When he slid into 
the car ten minutes later, he found 
Mrs. Followe there. 

“Ben,” she said, “you may be Law 
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and Order, but I’m a woman, You 
need me and I’m coming right along.” 
They traveled slowly. Late in the 
morning, about four miles from the 
flow, a weary, hollow-eyed Kila met 
them, having picked up a driver and 
snatched a few hours’ sleep in the 
car on the way from Hilo. He slipped 
a letter to Ben, cautiously showing a 
star and a wicked new gun to match. 
All day, all day, and they heard 
nothing. Kila did some scouting back 
in the hills, with no success, After 
hours of searching on foot, he joined 
Ben and Mrs. Followe in the car. 
Ben Followe drifted up and down, 





listened, watched, had a quiet word 
with a guard here, followed a trail 
there, only to lose it again. His wife, 
worn out by the search, stopped for 
coffee at a stand in Kila. 

Later, Ben drove up before the 
stand. Mrs. Followe rushed out ex- 
citedly. “Ben,” she whispered, “I 
thought you’d never come! Quick! 
Hurry! I’ve heard something. In 
there by the counter—they didn’t 
think I could understand. I couldn't 
get all they said. I had to keep my 
back turned and so many were chat- 
tering. But they know what the extra 
police are for and they are being 
careful. She’s walking—at night. A 
Kahuna is with her, and her aunt.” 

Ben turned to Kila. “Up to the 
hills, Kila. We’ll comb them fore and 
aft. Douse the lights. We may see 
something.” 





A ll night long they threaded and 
shuttled, in and up, in and around. 
They took turns at driving, watch- 
ing, and snatching naps, only to hur- 
ry down in the morning, fearful that 
she had slipped by in their absence. 

The early morning crowds were 


tense. A stifled excitement ran along 
the highway. 

“She hasn’t gone through yet,” re- 
ported wary guards down the miles. 

“Not yet, thank God,” breathed 
Mary Followe in the shadow of the 
back seat. “Kila, when the Kahuna 
finds the guards bristling all over the 
hills, he’ll bring them down to the 
road, won’t he? Well, then,” to the 
boy’s thoughtful nod, “‘we’d better 
work as far as we can up toward that 
last oil station, and I can stay there. 
You can hear lots of things at an oil 
station.” 

Her quiet, matter - of - fact way 





Iljustrations by Kate Tracy 
“Let me go! Let me go!” she moaned as Kila sprang in 


steadied him. When he left her after 
parking the car, he turned up to her 
eyes a twisted smile of gratitude. 


K ita. on running boards, worked 
his way forward asking for permits, 
letting no car pass him by. The flow 
was within eighty feet of the road. 
The front of it loomed, a huge clinker 
hill bulging in the middle, far above 
the heads of the curious crowd. Heat 
in steady waves was beating them 
back. Guards were doing their best 
to keep them at a safe distance. 

A little to one side, the boy scram- 
bled up a slight rise and climbed a 
tree. From there he could search the 
crowd. Back and forth, over and 
across, went his anxious gaze. He 
scanned them in rows, then back in 
columns. Leilani was not there. He 
slid down from his outlook and 
worked his way through the crowd 
with no mind for either the heat or 
the grandeur. With the memory of 
the ghastly liquid lava burned be- 
hind his eyes, he staggered back to 
the road. Riding when he could, 
stopping every vehicle, at last he 
joined Mrs. Followe. 
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{Continued from preceding page] 


At the oil station a big brown fellow 
was fussing over a car. He kept look- 
ing over his shoulder toward the 
smoky sky, in his eyes a fanatic gleam. 
Kila made sure his badge was covered 
and crept up to him. 

“You think she come?” he breathed 
in pleading Hawaiian, craftily desper- 
ate. “She get through?” 

The big one looked down. The an- 
guish in the brown eyes seemed to 
guarantee a terror to match his cwn. 

“Sure she come,” he whispered. “No 
could get through, walking up there.” 
He waved an arm toward the hills. “So 
they come down. She in car now. Al- 
ready pass Alika.” 

“Kila!” cried Mrs. Followe startling- 
ly, and he was beside her in a flying 
leap. “That car! The big blue one. It 
stopped only a moment. The guard 
barely glanced in. But I saw a cheek, 
a wisp of hair, something—I don’t 
know what—” 

Kila, eyes steady, took Ben Followe’s 
car rocking, careening, dodging, down 
the crowded road. Around the curve a 
guard stopped the fleeing blue car. 

Kila swerved out and stalled his 
car across their way. 

“Permits!” he cried, tumbling out 
and gripping the blue car’s door. 

There were two men in front. In the 
back seat, huddled in the arms of a 
woman, was a little figure wrapped in 
a man’s old coat. The woman leaned 
forward, crooning. 

“My little boy so sick,” she moaned. 

“IT see that sick boy,” said Kila. 

“Aiyah! No, no!” cried the woman 
sharply. “He—” The car rolled ever so 
little toward the side of the road. 

Kila sprang, reached under the hood, 
got a fistful of wires, and jerked. 

“You're covered,” came Mary Fol- 
lowe’s voice from the other car. “Sit 
still.” A small blue-steel cylinder 
poked out between the back curtains. 

“What's the ruckus?” came a hail, 
and Ben Followe with an Officer of 
Importance nosed in beside them. 

“Leilani!” cried Kila, and tore away 
the coat. 

She crouched, terrified in the wo- 
man’s arms, dressed in a boy’s faded 
overalls and torn shirt, her curly hair 
cut close around her ears. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she moaned 
as Kila sprang in and snatched her into 
his arms 

Haggard and grim-lipped, Kila only 
held her tighter. Snatching up the 
coat he wound it about her, head and 
all, and carried her, still struggling, 
to the Followes’ car. 

The two men and the woman were 
transferred to the car of the Officer of 
Importance. 

On the first crossroad, the little pro- 
cession turned up into the hills. “I 
wouldn’t risk taking you and Leilani 
along that road, Kila,” Ben explained. 
“Not till after sunset, anyway.” 

“Are you going to Nate Corey’s 
place?” Mrs. Followe asked. 

Ben nodded. “Quickest place to get 
off the road.” 
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Leilani, still resisting with all her 
small might, twisted out of her wrap- 
pings. 

“Kila, Kila, let me go! Must go! Pele 
want me. She angry, Kila, and all 
island blow up at sundown!” 

Kila put his face gently down to the 
hot, wet cheek. 

“Huapala", little huapala,” the lov- 
ing-tender old word came like singing 
from his lips, “you think I let you go? 
You think I let you kill best thing in 
all the world—to me? Pele not need 
you. I do. Anyway, she not get you. 
Uncle Sam say, ‘No.’ Uncle Sam big- 
ger than Pele.” 

They came at last to the Corey place, 
and turned in past a huge flagpole at 
the gate. 

“Kila!” gasped the girl, “the sky— 
the sky!” She was panting for breath. 

Kila could see the sky. It was turn- 
ing red. North, south and east the re- 
flection brightened until it was hard 
to say where the sun would set. 

“TIT must go!” She twisted and 
writhed. 

“Sky not matter,” gritted Kila be- 
tween set teeth, bracing her hard 
against his knee. 

Leilani stiffened in his arms. “Pele, 
Pele,” she prayed in a tense, terrible 
calm. “Pele, great mother of our 
islands, come and take me.” Kila felt 
his flesh prickle as he watched her, 
eyes closed, lips deliberate, forceful. 
“T would come, oh Pele, but I am kept. 
Send thy fires upon me.” 

His whole spirit reeling, his eyes 
closed for a moment. What did he 
want? Why was it so hard to think? 
His arms felt as if they did not belong 
to him. A prayer! He must say a pray- 
er. He tried to think of “Our Father.” 
They said that every morning at school. 
School! And his lips began to move, 
slowly, haltingly, “ ‘Flag of our great 
republic—’ ” 

“Pele, Pele!” 


“ee 


—guardian of—our homes—’”’ the 
island Flag Salute. It steadied him, 
nerved him. His hold tightened. “ ‘We, 
the children of many lands, who find 
rest—rest—under thy folds—’” Sure- 
ly, surely the sky was on fire! 

“*_find rest—’” Rest? There was 
no rest. That whirring— He jerked his 
heavy head upward, bewildered, try- 
ing to shake the confusing sound out 
of his ears. 


“Leilani!” he cried, “Leilani!” He 
shook her until her eyes opened. “I 
tell you—I tell you!” A huge army 
plane sailed out above them, the big 
“U.S.” gleaming in the last rays of the 
setting sun. “I tell you Uncle Sam big- 
ger than Pele!” 

Up swooped the plane, across the 
moon just misting into silver and on 
into the sky-flare of Pele’s wrath. 
“See?” cried Kila. “Sun set. We still 
here, even if sun do set. Island not 
sink. I tell you Uncle Sam boss all 
right. He ple-n-ty tell Pele where to 
head in.” 





” Huapala—sweetheart. Pronounced hoo- 
ah-pah-lah. 





Bib and Tuck 


[Continued from page 11] 


were focused on the back of her neck, 
and she blushed furiously. There was 
nothing she could do, though, but sit 
there and take it. 

She had almost cooled off to normal 
by intermission time, but she dreaded 
going down to the front of the audi- 
torium to recover the compact. She 
mustered her courage, though, got up, 
asked Pop and the people next to him 
to pardon her as she slid by them. 
When she got to the center aisle, there 
was Tuck. He said, “I'll get it, and meet 
you outside in the hall.” Bib was sure 
that this was the nicest thing he’d ever 
done for her, and she thanked him 
“ever so much.” 

“Don’t let it get you,” said Tuck. “Ac- 
cidents will happen at the best of con- 
certs.” 

Bib felt better, then, and when one 
of the boys in the band backstage 
razzed her and asked, “Who were you 
aiming at?” Bib came back with, “You, 
but I’ll aim straighter next time!” 

The rest of the concert went off fine, 
and the Glee Club had to give an en- 
core: “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” At the 
end of the program, Mr. Slocum, the 
principal, came out on the stage to 
make a speech. He said he was happy 
to announce that, due to the “amazing” 
number of tickets sold, the band would 
have brand new caps next fall, and 
that the grand prize- winner was 
“Tuck” Tucker, who had broken all 
ticket-selling records at Jefferson with 
a total of 151! The prize was a silver 
pin in the shape of a trumpet and the 
choice of any three victrola records at 
Martin’s music store. 

Tuck was tickled pink. He went up 
on the stage and grinned from ear to 
ear when he received the pin. “Thank 
you, sir,” he boomed out, really louder 
than he intended. Everybody laughed, 
and Mr. Slocum said, “I believe you 
meant that, Tuck.” 

Tuck wore his trumpet pin in his 
coat lapel, and proudly displayed it. 
On the way home with the family, he 
and Bib talked over the new records 
he might get at Martin’s. Suddenly, 
Tuck looked down at his pin and said, 
“You know something, Pop? Spud 
Bennett is leaving the band this year. 
He’s let me fool around with his trum- 
pet, and you know, I think I could go to 
town on that thing—after a little prac- 
tice. What do you say about starting 
me off — give me a trumpet for my 
birthday?” As he spoke, Tuck let his 
fingers play over an imaginary trum- 
pet; let his mind wander into a dream 
of himself as the ace power horn of the 
Jefferson Junior High School Band! 

—Gay HEAD 


MASCOT AT REST 


The boy who posed for our front 
cover photograph is Thomas Jaycard, 
Grade 6-B, Incarnation School, New 
York City. This is his second year as 
mascot of the George Washington 
High School baseball team. 
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AMERICA 
in STAMPS 


U.S. Territories 


HE territories of the United States 
do not have postage stamps of their 
own. They use the same stamps used 
in the States. You know, of course, that 
it costs you no more to mail letters 
from your home to the Hawaiian 
Islands than from your home to the 
next town. A 3-cent stamp will carry 
your letter 3 miles or 3,000 miles, as 
long as it is going to a part of the 
United States. Keep in mind that the 
Territory of Hawaii, for example, re- 
gards itself as a part of the United 
States. It definitely objects to being 
called a “possession.” So don’t do it. 
In 1937, the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment paid honor to the territories by 
issuing a commemorative series of four 
stamps known as the Territorial Com- 
memorative Issue. Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
were the territories honored. 


Beloved King 


The Hawaiian stamp, a 3-center, 
shows a statue of King Kamehameha I, 
which stands in front of a government 
building in Honolulu. King Kameha- 
meha I was the most striking figure in 
Hawaiian history. He was a military 


genius, who rose from a district chief 
to become the ruler over the entire 
group of Hawaiian Islands. Thus he 


founded the kingdom of Hawaii. This 
was in the year 1810. 

Under King Kamehameha’s rule, the 
Hawaiian Islands prospered. Peace was 
made with the white men who had 
come to the Islands. The native culture 
of the Islands was preserved and im- 
proved. Hawaiians today remember 
Kamehameha’s name with love and re- 
spect. 

The statue otf Kamehameha pictured 
on the stamp shows the beloved king 
wearing his ceremonial cape. (See cut.) 
This cape is now a museum treasure 
valued at over a million dollars. It is 
made from millions of bird feathers 
carefully sewn together. The feathers 
were obtained from the Oo-bird, a 
sacred Hawaiian bird now extinct 


Puerto Rico’s Palace 


Puerto Rican 
shows the 


La 


The 
center, 
known 


stamp, also a 3- 
Governor’s Palace, 
Fortaleza. (See cut.) 
When the Spaniards ruled the island 
of Puerto Rico this fortress was the 
scene of many atrocities 

The Spaniards, who came to Puerto 
Rico, wanted just one thing from the 


as 


island—gold. And they were deter- 
mined to get it, at any cost to the na- 
tives. So the Spaniards forced the 
peace-loving, easy-going natives to 
labor long hours under the hot sun 


digging for gold. Whe 
belled or offered so much as a word of 
protest, they were imprisoned in the 
fortress, La Fortaleza. 


n the natives re- 
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Stamps by courtesy of Scott 


@ ABOVE: King Kamehameha who, in 
1810, united the Hawaiian Islands under 
one kingdom. His cape contains mil- 
lions of feathers from the Oo-bird, sacred 
to native Hawaiians. 


@ The old fortress (La Fortaleza) at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, where the early Span- 
ish conquerors imprisoned the natives, 
slid them to their death on the jagged 
rocks rising from the sea 100 feet below. 


Many rebellious natives never re- 
turned from La Fortaleza. Then their 
family and friends knew that they had 
been executed. La Fortaleza’s execu- 
tion chamber is shown on the stamp, 
though it is rather hard to locate it. 
Notice the small tower on the sea wall 
at the right hand side of the picture? 
You can just barely distinguish it from 


the trees growing on either side of it. 
Here the doomed natives were taken, 
and at a given signal, a trap door 


opened below them. Their bodies 
hurtled down to be shattered to pieces 
on the jagged rocks nearly a hundred 
feet below. 

—ERNEST A. KEHR 


DEAR EDITOR: 


TO THE EDITOR OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


In your April Ist issue, you asked 
Hawaiian readers to tell you what they 
think of Eleanor Powell’s version of 
the hula in her picture Honolulu. 

We think it is terrible, and a disgrace 
to our native dance. To begin with, her 
costume was not right. Hawaiian 
dancers wear ti leaf skirts. Miss Powell 
wore some sort of silk beaded skirt. 
The lei she wore was also not sewn the 
right way. 

Worst of all, as your movie reviewer 
said, was Miss Powell’s atte mpt to do 
the hula as a tap dance—and with shoes 
on! We suppose you can’t do the tap 
without shoes, but to mix the beautiful 
hula with tap is something we at the 
Robert Louis Stevenson School in 
Honolulu cannot understand. 

ELIZABETH AHN, LOUISE CHOO, 
GWENDOLYN OWENS, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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ORNING after morning, 

you will enjoy being out 
and “stepping on it” in the 
best time of the day on your 
smooth-running Winchester 
Girder-Frame Roller Skates. 


No better way to start stir- 
ring around than on their Winchester 
double-row ball bearings—that spin you 
along like a breeze. No better frames than 
these famous skates have, to stay with 
you—Winchester steel-girder design, spot 
welded, like an automobile chassis. Extra 
strong, even when fully extended to fit 
large-size shoes. Winchester rubber shock 
absorbers take the bumps out of the pave- 
ment—and save the skates. Winchester 
roll-treads are solid and long-lasting for 
extra mileage . .. and they are extra 
wide. Wide treads help you skate easier, 
because you stand firmer on them. Quick 
turns and stops are easier, too. And your 
skates stay on tight, held securely by 
sturdy toe clamps:and strong leather heel 
straps with comfortable, soft ankle pads. 


See the Winchester Girder Type Roller 
Skates at your dealer’s now. Get a pair of 
the style you like best... . For a FREE 
copy of “Tips on Roller Skating,” 
and send the coupon below. 


fill in 





aaQ, 
WINCHESTER 


FREE WHEELING 
ROLLER SKATES 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. “6 

Division of Western Cartridge Co 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Please send my FREE copy of ‘Tips on Roller Skat- 
ing’’ te: 





Name 
Address 
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YOU CAN’T BELIEVE YOUR EARS 


















CARDIGAN 
BAY 


HEN is an ant an aunt? And when is a hare a hair? The answer to that is 

easy—when the words are homonyms! Homonyms, as you know, are words 
that sound alike but are spelled differently. This puzzle is based on your ability 
to spot homonyms when you see, or should we say hear, them. The blanks in the 
story below are to be filled in with homonyms of the words pictured in the dia- 
gram. For example, if a sentence reads, “There is only a — — chance that 
he can do it,” and you see a picture of a bear, put the word “bare” in the sentence. 
After you have filled in all the blanks, write down the pictured words in the 
order in which their homonyms appear in the story. Their initials will spell the 
name of an island possession of the United States, mentioned frequently in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. 

















Story 

The little child approached his brother, a look of grave concern on his face. 
T = _ voice he whispered: “You—you haven't eaten _ — — the candy, 
have you: ?” The brother admitted as much, and a second later the —_ — — — — of the 
little child could be heard as far as the heuee, and mother came on the run, just as a 
small arm swung in a wide _ _ _ in an attempt to hit the wrongdoer. “It certainly 
is true,” said mother, “that the devil finds mischief for _ _ —_ — hands to do. As 
punishment for your act of taking candy from a baby you will have to stay _— your 
room for the rest of the afternoon.” 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


If you completed the Alaska picture cor- 
rectly, you should have gotten: 





In PLUS AND MINUS, your addition 
and subtraction should have given you: 
RAIN + CAME = AMERICAN; —MAIN= 
CARE; +REEF = CAREFREE; —FREE= 
















TR AP RACE; +RE=CAREER; —ARC=ERE. 
MU LE a 
oie Reading for Keeps 
7s AR . 
‘ Key to Test on page 10 
US SR i Great Britain, France, aes, 
IL) UN ED STAT s. 
H | K E Gn Pine: aie: sugar cane. 
. ry s ! ds 
ASIA (V.) ashe angry, stop, wreath, dance. 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 


ACROSTIC 


In this acrostic, the first letters of 
the lines, when read from top to bot- 
tom, spell UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY. These letters have already been 
given you, as you see. Now complete 
the lines by answering the definitions 
below each one. The puzzle was sub- 
mitted by Sara Kilborn, 7th grade, 
Rosenhayn School, Rosenhayn, N. J. 


(Said “I regret that I have but one life 
to give for my country.” 


(Building where famous ~ American 
document was signed) 


(Author of Declaration of Indepen- 
dence) 


a eee 
(Battle which was turning point of 
Revolutionary War) 


(Agreement which closed French and 
Indian War) 


i 2 
(Capital of New Jersey) 

| eee ey ee eee 
(Portion of New York State Barge 
Canal system) 

ot (2 ees 
(First permanent Spanish settlement 
in U. S.) 


13. H 


14. I 


is Danese 


17. O 


= ee eee 

I a 
(Battle which ended Revolutionary 
War) 


A PUZZLING BOUQUET 


Add a letter to each of the words 
given below, scramble the letters, and 
you will get a bouquet of six well- 


known flowers. 
SIR 
SPAN + 
STAR + 
ORE + 
+ 
+ 


+ 
| 














LOVER 
SAID 
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